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A STUDY OF TEMYSON. 



When the literary history of England in the nineteenth century 
shall be written, the name of the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson 
will have a higher place among the fathers of its men of genius 
than that of any other Englishman whom I remember. A man 
of many accomplishments, — if we may credit tradition, which 
says that he was skilled in poetry, painting, architecture, and 
music, as well as mathematics and the classical languages, — he 
was the father of three boys, who now rank among the English 
poets — one by the divine right of genius, two by the courtesy of 
criticism. Their names were Frederick, Charles, and Alfred 
Tennyson, — Frederick, the elder, being born in pr about 1806, 
Charles in 1808, and Alfred in 1809. Carefully educated in the 
parsonage of their good father, — who was rector of Somerby, in 
Lincolnshire, — they were sent in turn to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where they were pupils of Dr. Whewell, whom the young 
Thackeray described as the gentleman whose name you whistle, 
and of whom a more savage wit declared that science was his 
forte and omniscience his foible. Leigh Hunt characterized the 
Tennyson family as a nest of nightingales, and he might have 
added that two of its young fledgelings essayed their first songs 
side by side in the little provincial town of Louth. " Poems by 
Two Brothers" — the brothers being Charles and Alfred Tenny- 
son — was printed in the spring of 1827. How much or how 
little attention they attracted, I am not prepared to say ; but, 
judging from the reprint of the volume which contains them, 
it could not have been much. They certainly deserved none. I 
have read a great many first volumes of verse, but not one in 
which there was so little promise as this. It was not so much 
that it was bad as that it was dull. If it could have been ridi- 
culed, it might have been read ; but its dullness was not of the 
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kind that provokes ridicule. It was oppressive, and the more so 
because it was free from the errors of taste that we look for in 
young poets. It was irritatingly correct in form and expression, 
and noticeably ambitious in its choice of subjects. There were 
attempts to embody such abstractions and emotions as Memory, 
Remorse, Fancy, Deity, Time, and so on; attempts to grapple 
with classical suggestions that hover around the memories of 
Antony and Cleopatra, Mithridates and Berenice, and Apollonius 
Bhodius; attempts to discover the poetic phases of Persia, 
Egypt, Babylon, Hindostan, Greece, Switzerland, and Peru; 
and an attempt to celebrate Lord Byron, who had died about 
three years before in the swamps of Missolonghi. That Byron 
was a favorite with the two brothers was evident from the tone 
of some of their verses, and from the quotations from his works, 
with which their pages were besprinkled. As might have been 
expected from the literary practice of the time, there was a 
parade of authorities in their mottoes and notes. The names of 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Claudian, Sallust, and Cicero, for 
instance, showed their acquaintance with Latin literature ; the 
names of Milton, Addison, Young, Cray, Beattie, Cowper, 
Hume, and Burke, their acquaintance with English literature ; 
and the names of Racine, Rousseau, Berquin, and Don Manuel 
de Souza Coutino, their acquaintance with French and Spanish 
literature. Not one of the hundred and odd poems in the 
volume rose above mediocrity, or evinced personality. The 
brothers were as like as two peas. 

We hear no more of the Tennysons until the following year 
(1828), when Frederick gained a college prize for a Greek poem, 
after which he disappeared until 1854, when he published a vol- 
ume of verse entitled " Days and Hours," and was thenceforth 
lost to critical eyes. Charles and Alfred pursued their studies 
until 1830, when they came before the world again in print, no 
longer in partnership, as in their first venture, but separately — 
Charles with a little book of sonnets, and Alfred with a little 
book of lyrical poems. Their claims to the laurel were now rec- 
ognizable, especially the claim of Alfred, who had discovered the 
genius with which he was endowed, and was cultivating it with 
infinite pains. His first essays were in blank verse, the laws of 
which he studied carefully, groping his way through its difficul- 
ties in a direction of his own. Inspired by Boccaccio, he began 
to tell " The Lover's Tale," but broke down before he finished 
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it, the task being beyond his powers, though he would not 
think so for a long time. He printed two of the three parts of 
which the fragment then consisted, and finally concluded to sup- 
press them. The suppression was not so absolute as he intended 
it to be, for one of his friends, who, boy-like, admired the boy's 
work, distributed several copies of the poem among their com- 
mon friends, without his knowledge, and thereby perpetuated its 
existence. When the writer had become famous, piratical re- 
prints forced him to reprint it himself, fifty-one years after it was 
written, with a fourth and concluding part, entitled " The Gold- 
en Supper." 

" The Lover's Tale " is a remarkable work for a boy of nine- 
teen, but he was wise, however, in trying to suppress it. The 
story, what there is of it, lacks substance, the autobiographical 
form in which it is related destroying any objective interest 
which its original may have possessed, and supplying nothing 
in its place except long and overwrought descriptions of emo- 
tion. It is feverish and unhealthy, and not very intelligible, 
belonging to the same class of poems as Shelley's " Epipsychi- 
dion." If one can conceive of Romeo masquerading as Hamlet, 
it will be while reading " The Lover's Tale." Its chief defects 
are its length and want of concentration, and a tendency on the 
part of the poet to lose himself in the metaphysics of passion. 
He forfeits our sympathies by demanding too much from them. 
These defects condoned (if one can condone them), there remains 
a residuum of poetry which declares itself in the thought and in 
the expression, — in the tone or feeling of the whole, and in the 
grace and beauty of its details. There is a touch of richness in 
the diction, which, however, is a little too redundant, and indica- 
tions of picturesque power, which are full of promise. Careful 
readers of Tennyson will detect in this boyish work the germs of 
his later efflorescence of style, here in a felicitous phrase, there 
in an original turn of thought, and everywhere in a sense of 
luxury and refinement. If any poet was in his mind while he 
was writing " The Lover's Tale," it was Keats. 

In the autumn of 1828, while Alfred Tennyson was ponder- 
ing " The Lover's Tale," Arthur Henry Hallam entered Trinity 
College. He was about two years younger than Tennyson, with 
the same tastes and aspirations, and they speedily became friends. 
Poets both, they crossed their spears in a tournament of rhyme in 
the following year, when the college authorities gave out the theme 
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of the next prize poem. Drawing largely in previous years upon 
illustrious persons and places, — Columbus, Boadicea, Wallace, 
Mohammed, Jerusalem, Rome, Pompeii, and Palmyra, — and 
lightly upon the poetic powers of young Macaulay, Praed, and 
Bulwer, they decided that the time had arrived when Timbuctoo 
should be celebrated. It was accordingly named as the theme 
for 1829, and among those who competed for the prize that year 
were Hallam and Alfred Tennyson. Hallam chose the terza rima 
of the Italian poets, the difficulties of which have never been sur- 
mounted in English poetry, and Tennyson chose blank verse, 
being the only Cambridge poet who in years had essayed its 
varied harmonies. Neither can be said to have written a first- 
class prize-poem, though it may be doubted whether any two 
poets of their years could have written better upon Timbuctoo. 
The prize was taken by Tennyson. 

Dissatisfied, it would seem, with his blank verse, Tennyson 
returned to his studies in rhyme, of which he had enough on 
hand in 1830 to fill the little volume of lyrical poems that I have 
already mentioned. It is not always easy to trace the beginnings 
and endings of poetic schools, nor the influence which made 
its early and late masters what they were. Why Spenser, for 
example, should have been without followers until Hunt and 
Keats clothed themselves in his singing robes passes conjecture, 
for he was one of the most exquisite poets that ever lived (Hunt 
called him the poets' poet); but so it was, and for upward of 
two centuries after his death he was only a Name in the long 
muster-roll of English singers. He was a book shut up, a fount- 
ain sealed, until Hunt reproduced the spirit of his luxuriant 
descriptions, after a manner of Ms own, with reminiscences of 
the narrative manner of Marlowe, in his " Story of Rimini," and 
until Keats, always a jealous honorer of Spenser, found in his 
glowing pages the inspiration of his own early sonnets, and frag- 
ments of chivalric verse, and of the incomparable " Eve of St. 
Agnes." Spenser was the father of Keats, and Keats was the 
father of Tennyson, the line of succession beginning with " The 
Faerie Queene," and ending (if it has ended) with " The Idvls of 
the King." 

There was abundant room for a new English poet fifty years 
ago, when "Poems, Chiefly Lyrical" were given to the world. 
Keats had been dead nine, Shelley eight, Bloomfleld seven, and 
Byron six years ; and their surviving elders, Wordsworth, Cole- 
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ridge, Scott, and Moore were silent, or were singing over their 
old songs to ears which they charmed no longer. There was a 
sufficiency of younger and minor versifiers; for Wilson had pub- 
lished two volumes of metrical compositions, Beddoes a Marlow- 
esque tragedy, Clare two collections of rural minstrelsy, Proctor 
four volmnes of miscellaneous poetry and a tragedy, and Milman, 
Croly, Sheil, Knowles, and Miss Mitford a small library of 
dramatic works for the stage and the closet, but nobody was 
venturesome enough to predict a brilliant future for either. 
There was no criticism of poetry which might not have been 
written by Dr. Johnson in his most prosaic moods, and in 
which the critic did not achieve the wish of Dogberry, and 
write himself down an ass. Its brutality ought to have been 
answered by a horse-whip, for it was based on other than literary, 
generally on political, grounds. It was not because Keats was a 
bad poet that he was ridiculed by Lockhart and Gifford, but 
because he was a friend of Hunt, whom they hated because he was 
not a fellow- Tory, and sought to crush because he was a cockney. 
It was the misfortune of Tennyson that he reminded Lockhart and 
"Wilson of Keats, and he might have said for his poetry what 
Keats said for his own, when he was told that it was like Hunt's, 
"I am not aware there is anything like Hunt in it, and if there 
be it is my natural way, and I have something in common with 
Hunt." 

"Poems, Chiefly Lyrical" was a remarkable book, if its 
readers had only had the wit to see it. "We have at the begin- 
ning of the collected editions of Tennyson's " Poetical Works," 
about one-half of what it originally contained. A lyrical element 
appeared in " Claribel," the two songs to the Owl, the autum- 
nal song ("A spirit haunts the year's last hours"), and "A 
Dirge " (" Now is done thy long day's work ") ; an element of 
shadowy emotion appeared in "Ode to Memory," and "The 
Dying Swan"; an element of poetical portraiture in "Lilian," 
" Isabel," " Madeline," and " Adeline " ; an element of Oriental 
picturesqueness in " Recollections of the ' Arabian Nights '" ; an 
element of ballad literature in " Oriana " ; and an element of 
quiet but intense melancholy in the study of Shakespeare's 
Mariana. The lyrical element was tentative, either because the 
young poet did not clearly understand it, or because it Was 
beyond his powers. He had mastered none of its secrets, unless 
the lisping rhymes of " Claribel" were among the number, though 
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there is a feeling for nature in " Claribel," of which no poet save 
Keats ever had a glimpse, and Keats only in the thirty-ninth 
stanza of his " Isabella," in which the ghost of the murdered 
Lorenzo bewails his shadowy place in nature : 

"I chant alone the holy mass, 

While little sounds of life are round me swelling, 
And glossy hees at noon do fieldward pass, 

And many a chapel "bell the hour is telling, 
Paining me through." 

The element of portraiture was faint, for " Lilian," " Isabel," 
and their sisters are not women, but a young poet's dream of 
women — abstractions, ideals, much too good 

"For human nature's daily food." 

The oriental element is stronger in " Recollections of the 
'Arabian Nights ' " than in any other poem of the kind with which 
I am acquainted. It is steeped in the lights and shadows of the 
East, the poetic East, which Byron never sought to reflect in his 
" Corsair," and " Bride of Abydos," and which Moore sought in 
vain to reflect in his " Lalla Rookh." It is shot through and 
through with the splendors of day and night, as they lingered 
lovingly of old, in the bowers and walks, and little rivers and 
lakes, that studded the gardens and pleasure-grounds of good 
Haroun Alraschid. It is a mosaic of jeweled picturesqueness, 
set in a filigree of purest gold and the finest workmanship. The 
element of emotion in " The Dying Swan " and the " Ode to 
Memory ' struggles to express itself in words, but finding words 
inadequate, is compelled to express itself in pictures, intimations, 
and suggestions of landscape, which alternately reveal and con- 
ceal the burden of the mystery. There is, if I am not mistaken, 
a reminiscence of Elizabethan methods of verse in the landscape 
feeling which pervades the " Ode to Memory," but I cannot say 
that it is a happy one, nor that it accomplishes the intention 
of the poet, which was accomplished for the first time (and 
for all time) when he created out of this same landscape feeling 
the world of dejection in which " Mariana" moves, lives, and has 
her being. If there be any woman of Shakespeare's of whom we 
wish to know more than he has told us, it is Mariana, who appears 
for the first time in the fourth act of " Measure for Measure," 
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a wronged and abandoned lady, whose past is left to the imagina- 
tion. To indicate this past, so far as it can be indicated by a 
shadowy figure, in a deserted house, surrounded by a dreary 
landscape, was the task which this young poet set himself, and 
for which his genius peculiarly fitted him. He performed it 
admirably — I cannot say perfectly, for there are archaic expres- 
sions in " Mariana" which jar upon one, but with a feeling that 
was never at f aidt, and that preserved everything in keeping with 
his main purpose. It was art of a new and profound kind, which 
he was the first to discover and practice, and which, I think, will 
never become obsolete. "Oriana" suggests but fails to repro- 
duce the spirit of old balladry. It is a variation of the old theme 
of "Fair Helen of Kirkeonnel," of which there are so many 
versions, with a difference of manner, which is more flowing 
and descriptive, and the addition of a refrain which seems to 
wring itself out of the heart of the singer. It is a subtle and 
more effective study of the " Nevermore " of Poe's " Raven," 
which I have no doubt was suggested by it, and as such I would 
recommend it to the consideration of young poets, — not as some- 
thing to be imitated but as something to be known. "The 
Merman " and " The Mermaid " are more difficult of classification 
than the poems I have mentioned. There is, I think, a remote 
relationship between them and "Oriana," and they may be 
roughly described as romantic fantasies of sea life. I can remem- 
ber no English poems of the kind before them, and none that 
have appeared since they were written that are worthy of being 
ranked beside them, unless "The Forsaken Merman" of Mat- 
thew Arnold be one, and that strikes me as being less poetical, 
in that it concerns itself with a humanized emotion rather than 
with the soulless existence of imaginary sea-creatures. Such, in 
brief, are the characteristics of " Poems, Chiefly Lyrical," as they 
remain in the standard editions of Tennyson; their discarded 
relatives, of which there are thirty, are of inferior interest and 
workmanship. I find in four the lyrical element I have spoken 
of, tinged apparently with reminiscences of Beddoes, and possibly 
of Blake; in another ("Nothing will die"), undoubted reminis- 
cences of Barry Cornwall (caught, I imagine, from his contribu- 
tions to annuals, for his "English Songs" were not published until 
two years later) ; in another (" The ' How ' and the ' Why ' "), an 
anticipation of the transcendental manner of Emerson ; and in 
another ("Hero to Leander"), an attempt to handle a classical 
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theme unclassically. There is an unsuccessful attempt to handle 
blank verse once more in " The Mystic," and six attempts at son- 
nets, which are not sonnets. This difficult species of composition 
was cultivated by Tennyson while at Cambridge with his brother 
Charles and his friend Hallam, but more, it would seem, in emu- 
lation than because he liked it. To say that he surpassed both, 
is not to say much, for neither rose above commonplace in his 
quatorzains. Of the twenty examples therof in the " Remains" of 
Hallam, there are but five which obey the laws of the Petrarchan 
sonnet, and those were written in Italy, before he entered Cam- 
bridge, and in Italian. Of the fifty examples in Charles Tenny- 
son's first volume (which was published at this time), there is not 
one, I believe, which answers the definition of a sonnet: he 
never, in fact, wrote more than three or four sonnets, though 
the number of his essays, before he died, in the sonnetary direc- 
tion, fell but little short of that of Petrarch, or Camoens. 

"Poems, Chiefly Lyrical" were received with derision and 
with admiration, — with derision by elderly critics, who believed 
in Pope and Dryden, and with admiration by youthful critics, 
who believed in Keats. If the genius of Keats had been recog- 
nized, the genius of Tennyson might have been recognized, also ; 
but, unfortunately for Tennyson, it was not recognized. The 
clamorous outcry of his personal friends, and the pathetic 
monody of Shelley, — wild words, both, perhaps, — wandered here 
and there, but nowhere effected a lodgment in the public mind. 
He was so little cared for, ten years after his death, that the 
woman he had loved thought the kindest act that could be paid 
his reputation would be to let it rest forever in obscurity. To 
resemble Keats, however slightly, was to provoke the conven- 
tional criticism of the time, and Tennyson accordingly provoked 
it — roughly in the person of Wilson, and brutally in the person 
of Lockhart. Wilson delivered himself ex cathedra. Beginning 
with an abundance of strong epithets, he grew calm and judicial 
as he proceeded, and ended with a pat on the shoulder. The 
new poet was the pet of a coterie, who had elevated him to the 
throne in Little Britain, and had showered sonnets over his 
coronation from the most remote parts of the empire, even from 
Hampstead Hill. He had small power over the common feelings 
and thoughts of men, and his feebleness was distressing when 
he appealed to their sympathies. He betrayed a powerful but 
impotent straining after originality, and an aversion from the 
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straightforward and strong simplicity of truth and nature. 
Some of his effusions were dismal; others were silly. "The 
Merman," for instance, was distinguished for silliness. The poet 
cut a sorry figure in it, kissing like a cod-fish, and crawling stark 
naked under the sea. After several pages of this sort of writing, 
a gentler spirit crept over the redoubtable Christopher. The 
" Ode to Memory " was eminently beautiful, with the exception 
of some nameless mannerisms. The sound was an echo to the 
sense, and the sense was as sweet as life's dearest emotion 
enjoyed in a dream. Every word told in " The Deserted House," 
and the whole was pathetic in its completeness. " Mariana " was 
profoundly pathetic, — " scenery, state, emotion, character, all are 
in fine keeping." "Oriana" was, perhaps, the most beautiful of 
the young poet's compositions ; but his highest achievement was 
the " Recollections of the 'Arabian Nights.'" Thus — mingling 
blame and praise — wrote John Wilson of Alfred Tennyson's first 
volume. 

I am not sufficiently versed in the bibliography of Tennyson 
to say whether his next volume, which was published in 1832, 
was followed by another volume in 1833, or was reprinted in the 
latter year, with additions. I shall consider the two publications, 
then, as substantially one, bearing the dates of 1832 and 1833, 
and compare it with " Poems, Chiefly Lyrical." To state that it 
contained more excellences and less defects than that collection, 
is to state a fact too baldly. The poet had grown, and had 
changed. He had abandoned the lyrical element, as beyond, or as 
foreign to, his powers, but he still clung to the element of female 
portraiture, which now yielded fewer but richer results. "Elea- 
nore" and "Margaret" are charming studies of ideal women, 
delicately but distinctly different, and radiant with loveliness 
and purity. The conception of " Eleanore " is the more poetic of 
the two, and the execution the more impassioned. I feel in the 
first three strophes the influence of Keats, drawn, perhaps, from 
his ode " To Autumn," and in the swooning emotion of the last 
strophe, a shadowy reminiscence of the stanza in " The Eve of 
St. Agnes," in which Porphyro grows faint: 

"She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from earthly taint." 

The element of melancholy, as interpreted by landscape, re-appears 
in " Mariana in the South," but with less force than in " Mariana," 
which should have contented Tennyson. The element of old bal- 
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ladry re-appeared in " Fatima," in " The Two Sisters," and — with 
the excess common to most modern revivals of ancient forms — 
in " The May Queen," which is notable as the young poet's first 
attempt to interest himself in homely, human themes. It is of 
a kind that ordinary readers are apt to overrate, and it might 
have been written by a lesser poet than Tennyson. Not so " The 
Miller's Daughter " and " Lady Clara Vere de Vere," which are 
not only of a higher kind, but are remarkable as being, if not the 
first, certainly the most successful and most poetical ventures into 
the world of modern English life. "We have glimpses of this 
world in the eclogues of Southey, the pastorals of Wordsworth 
(" The Brothers" and " Michael "), the tales of Crabbe and Bloom- 
field; but it is on its homely side, and over dreary levels of prose. 
The real and the ideal are exquisitely blended in " The Miller's 
Daughter." Flemish in the precision of its details, and Italian in 
the harmony of its coloring, it combined what was best in each 
school, and created a third, which was superior to both. It is the 
celebration of love ; not the love of the young, which may, or 
may not, endure, but the love which has endured — the love of the 
old, which grows not old. The instinct of the poet directed him 
to the impression that he should convey, and his art furnished 
him with the medium by which he could convey it. The impres- 
sion was repose, the medium, memory. " The Miller's Daughter " 
is a delightful poem, superior every way, I think, to Coleridge's 
" Love " (which is one of the three or four poems upon which his 
reputation rests), if, indeed, it be not superior to everything of 
the kind in the language. " Lady Clara Vere de Vere," which 
belongs to the same school of idealized realism, might have been 
written by Burns, in his most independent mood, if Burns could 
have written English. It anticipated the Elliotts and Swains and 
Mackays, and left them nothing to utter but radical platitudes. 
That the young poet had been reading in the direction of mediae- 
val romance, and chiefly, it would seem, in Sir Thomas Malory's 
"Mort d'Arthur," was evident in " The Lady of Shalott." I find 
it difficult to classify this poem, which is remarkable for what it 
indicated, rather than what it was. If my memory is not at fault, 
it was the first serious attempt to turn the Arthurian legends to 
poetic account ; at any rate, it was the first serious attempt by any 
modern English poet. That they figured in the early English 
drama is not unlikely. His honor, Justice Shallow fcorum, cust- 
alorum, and ratulorum, too), remembered, in the Second Part of 
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" King Henry IV.," that he was once Sir Dagonet in Arthur's Show, 
which Baker thinks was probably an interlude, or masque, that 
actually existed and was popular in Shakespeare's time. It was 
the intention of the young Milton, tradition says, to write an epic 
about King Arthur; but nothing came of it. Dryden is also 
credited with the same intention ; but nothing came of it, though 
he wrote, in his old age, a dramatic opera, of which that British 
worthy was the spectacular hero. Grarrick re-introduced him to 
his countrymen about eighty years later, and they were tempo- 
rarily kind to him and his scenic surroundings. With the excep- 
tion of Bishop Percy, who reprinted two Arthurian ballads in his 
" Reliques," no modern editor .sought to revive the memory of 
good King Arthur, which had slumbered for centuries in the 
prose of old Sir Thomas Malory. He was known to the contem- 
poraries of Caxton and Wynkin de Worde, who read his doughty 
deeds in black-letter, and was not forgotten by their descendants, 
in the reign of Charles the First. He passed out of literature, 
however, during the ascendency of the Puritans, when even ideal 
kings were at a discount, and did not return with the Restoration, 
which was devoted to the worship of other idols. It was not 
until the first quarter of the present century that he re-appeared, 
and found a small body of subjects ready to welcome him — edi- 
tors, like Haslewood and Utterson, who doted on old books 
because they were old, and students who read, as Lamb pretended 
to write, for antiquity. To neither of these classes did young 
Alfred Tennyson belong, nor was his allegiance to be compared 
with theirs. It was not strong at first, and it concerned itself 
less with King Arthur than with the personages of his court and 
realm, one of the most shadowy of whom appealed somehow to 
his poetic sympathy. " The Lady of Shalott," his first Arthurian 
study, indicates more than it accomplishes. It is not of the earth, 
earthy, but of the world of the imagination, where all things are 
high fantastical. It is as much a dream as " The Sensitive 
Plant" or " The "Witch of Atlas," and it should be read as such, 
and such only. Its merits are melodiousness and picturesqueness ; 
its defects, general looseness of construction, excessive length, 
and its refrains, which finally become so provoking as to remind 
one of Kent's threat to Oswald : 



"Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
I'd drive ye, cackling, home to Camelot." 
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With, the mediaeval element, which so far was experimental 
with Tennyson, there was a classical element that overshadowed 
it. Long absent from English poetry, except in the adumbration 
of translations, it bourgeoned out in his childhood in Hunt's 
" Foliage " (1816), and Shelley's noble paraphrases of the so-called 
"Homeric Hymns" (circa 1820), and it flowered magnificently in 
the "Endymion" (1818) and "Hyperion" (1819) of Keats. The 
genius of each of these poets was impressed upon his classic work, 
which was thus narrowed in a certain sense to receive it, though 
not to the same extent as "Wordsworth's "Laodamia" (1814), and 
" Dion " (1816), who are only Wordsworth himself in masquerade. 
With the highest admiration for these poets, I still think that 
there remained a note of classicism which was truer to its antique 
spirit than any that they sounded, and that Tennyson discovered 
it in "(Enone " and in " The Lotus Eaters." They are two of the most 
delightful poems that were ever written, possessing everything 
that poems should possess, and creating a permanent feeling of 
loveliness and repose. I know of no blank verse which reminds 
me of that of " (Enone"; in its general structure, its musical vari- 
ations of rhythm, and its verbal finish, it is simply perfect. 
What may be called a philosophical element struggles ineffectively 
with the burden of personality imposed upon it in " The Palace 
of Art"; and what may be called an element of historic and 
legendary portraiture struggles ineffectively in " A Dream of Fair 
' Women." For suggestiveness — the art of hinting description — 
and pure pictorial power, both in dealing with landscape, and 
with figures, they surpassed anything that Tennyson had yet 
produced ; but they were not interesting, nor have all his revis- 
ions made them so, for the parts still want fusion, and the whole 
remains hard and unmalleable. The minor poems in this collec- 
tion (1832-33), some twenty in all, of which fourteen, mostly 
quatorzains, were afterward suppressed, do not call for any special 
comment. They are well and evenly written, " The Death of the 
Old Tear" being an effective example of modern balladry, and the 
lines " To J. S." a manly expression of sympathy with the personal 
grief of a friend. I must mention, however, " The Blackbird," 
the first of three poems in the same stanza, which it re-introduced 
into English poetry. It is a simple octosyllabic stanza of two 
rhymes, the first line rhyming with the fourth, and the second and 
third line rhyming together, but it is the most flexible stanza in 
the language, and in the hands of a master, is capable of yielding 
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the most diverse effects. It was discovered, I believe, by Ben 
Jonson, while he was writing the chorus to the second act of his 
" Cataline " (1611), where it is set up in sections of two or three 
stanzas. It was used again by him in " An Elegy," in " The 
Underwoods " (printed in 1640, but written, of course, before his 
death in the summer of 1637), and it was used twice by George 
Sandys, in his " Paraphrase upon the Psalms of David" (circa 
1637), as well as Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who died in 1648. 
Prom the latter date it disappeared from English poetry as com- 
pletely as the sonnet from the time of Milton to Gray, until it 
was recovered by Alfred Tennyson nearly two centuries later. 

"What may be called the weak spot of Tennyson's poetry at 
this time — certainly the weak spot of "A Dream of Fair 
Women" and "The Palace of Art" — was detected at once by 
Coleridge, whose poetic judgment was as sure in age as it had been 
in youth. " I have not read through all Mr. Tennyson's poems 
which have been sent to me," he remarked to his nephew, Henry 
Nelson Coleridge ("Table Talk," April 24, 1833), "but I think 
there are some things of a good deal of beauty in what I have 
seen. The misfortune is that he has begun to write verses with- 
out very well understanding what meter is. Even if you write 
in a known and approved meter, the odds are, if you are not a 
metrist yourself, that you will not write harmonious verses ; but 
to deal in new meters without considering what meter means and 
requires, is preposterous. "What I would, with many wishes for 
success, prescribe to Tennyson, — indeed, without it he can never 
be a poet in act, — is to write for the next two or three years in 
none but one or two well-known and strictly defined meters, such 
as the heroic couplet, the octave stanza, or the octosyllabic 
measure of the Allegro and Penseroso. He would, probably, 
thus get imbued with a sensation, if not a sense, of meter, with- 
out knowing it, just as Eton boys get to write such good Latin 
verses by scanning Ovid and Tibullus. As it is, I can scarcely 
scan some of his verses." 

That Tennyson resented the snubbing to which his first and 
second collections of verse had subjected him, was apparent in 
his squib on crusty, rusty, musty Christopher, and that he profited 
by it was evident in his next collection, which was published nine 
or ten years later. They were years of disappointment, and 
perhaps bitterness; but they were years of thought and of 
industry. He made a profound study of the poetic art, and of 
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his intellectual capacity, which was tenacious of early impres- 
sions and intentions. He knew that he had failed in " A Lover's 
Tale " ; but he determined to try again in the same direction, and 
did so, in a second study of passion, the effect of which was to 
depend upon analysis and not upon narrative. He was not 
without reputation of a certain sort, despite the critical ridicule 
which had been showered upon him ; for, shortly after the publi- 
cation of his first collection, he contributed three short poems to 
" The Grem " (1831), one being a singular attempt to embody the 
sorrowful feeling attached to the words, "No more"; another, a 
copy of " Anacreontics," — of no value, — and a third, " A Frag- 
ment," in blank verse, which reads like an excised passage from 
" Timbuctoo." Two years later, he contributed two quatorzains 
to " Friendship's Offering " (1833), and four years afterward he 
thought well enough of his unfinished emotional study to print a 
portion of it. It saw the light in " The Tribute" (1837)— a col- 
lection of miscellaneous unpublished poems, edited by Lord 
Northampton, for the benefit of the Reverend Edward Smedley, 
a disabled man of letters, and furnished by the leading poets of 
the day, — Wordsworth, Southey, Landor, Moore, Montgomery, 
Milman, Joanna Baillie, and such lesser lights as Aubrey de Vere, 
Milnes, Trench, Alford, Darley, and Bernard Barton. Among 
these, appeared "Alfred Tennyson, Esq.," who filled seven 
loosely printed pages with "Stanzas." If I were writing the 
biography of Tennyson, I would copy them here ; but as I am 
not, I content myself with saying that these " Stanzas," of which 
there were sixteen, amounting to one hundred and ten lines, 
were the first rough draft of what is now the twenty-fourth 
section of " Maud." 

If the history of literature teaches anything, it is that no man 
can be written up, or written down, except by himself. The 
praise which should crown his work may be withheld by critics, 
but only for a time ; they may delay, but they cannot prevent, 
reputation, for it does not depend upon them, but upon the 
world, which in the end is always just. Jeffrey and Gilford 
passed away, but Wordsworth and Keats remained ;' Lockhart 
passed away, but Tennyson remained, and, long before Lockhart's 
death, was acknowledged as the greatest of living English poets. 
His position was assured in his thirty-third year (1842), when he 
published his third collection of poems, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, the collected edition of his poetical works. It was in two vol- 
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tunes, the first of which contained the substance of what he had 
printed in 1830 and 1832-33, the second, what he had written 
since. What the first volume was, I have endeavored to indicate; 
what the second was, I will state as briefly as I can. To begin 
with: it was undeniably poetry, and was remarkable for its 
variety and its finish. The Arthurian element, which struggled 
with balladry in " The Lady of Shalott," was especially triumph- 
ant in the " Morte d' Arthur." The classical element, which was 
painting in "CEnone," was sculpture in "Ulysses." The emo- 
tional and social elements in " The Miller's Daughter " and " Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere," re-asserted themselves strongly in " The 
Gardener's Daughter," in " Dora," and in " Locksley Hall." A 
mediseval-religious element, not hitherto seen, demanded intel- 
lectual recognition in " St. Simeon Stylites," and won spiritual 
admiration in " St. Agnes " and " Sir Galahad." The lyrical ele- 
ment sounded the depths of feeling in the little sea-dirge, " Break, 
break, break." The element of allegory in " The Palace of Art," 
re-appeared in " The Vision of Sin." The element of pure poetry, 
which was radiant in " Margaret," " Eleanore," and " CEnone," 
translated itself from loveliness into the beautiful in " The Talk- 
ing Oak " and " The Day-Dream." The element of balladry 
reached perfection in " Lady Clare," " Edward Gray," and " The 
Lord of Burleigh." What may be called the idyllic element, 
which was shadowed forth in " The Miller's Daughter," and was 
radiant in " CEnone," was the chief characteristic of " The Gar- 
dener's Daughter," "Dora," "Audley Court," "Walking to the 
Mail," and " Godiva." It was a comparatively new element in 
English poetry, not dating back beyond the last lustrum of the 
last century, unless it may be supposed to have remotely inspired 
the episode of Crazy Kate in " The Task," and the episode of 
Musidora and Lavinia, in " The Seasons." It began, I think, 
with Coleridge and Wordsworth, with "The Picture," "This 
Lime-tree Bower my Prison," " The Nightingale," and " Frost at 
Midnight," and with " The Brothers " and " Michael," all excel- 
lent examples of idyllic intention, but inferior to the idyllic 
accomplishment of Tennyson, which appears to have been sug- 
gested by the study of Theocritus. A recent critic sees, or thinks 
he sees, verbal resemblances to passages in Theocritus and Mos- 
chus in " CEnone," " The Lotus Eaters," and " Godiva"; another 
critic insists that " Ulysses " was suggested by the twenty-sixth 
canto of Dante's " Inferno," and a third, who has bestowed a 
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good deal of pains to tacking him through the snow of other 
men's writings, declares that he wears the costumes of Shake- 
speare, Peele, Heywood, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Dryden, — 
a terrible charge, no doubt, which Dryden himself has summed 
up: 

"This poet is that poet's plagiary, 
And his a third, till they all end in Homer." 

If I were disposed to add to this curious but useless erudition, 
I might say that the refrain of the cradle song in the second 
book of " The Princess " was borrowed from a song in Greene's 
" Menaphon " (1587) ; and that the third stanza of the blank verse 
lyric in the second book of the same poem was borrowed from 
Hunt's " Hero and Leander." Let us see how the resemblances 
look in print : 

"While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps." 

"For my lambs, my little ones, 
'Mongst many pretty ones." 

"The casement slowly grows a glimmering square." 

"And when the easement, at the dawn of light, 
Began to show a square of ghastly white." 

The idyllic element, which was first perfected in Tennyson's 
third collection, was manifested therein in two methods, or 
schools, one of which concerned itself with loveliness, the other 
with homeliness. The finest example of the first, or Italian 
schoolj was " The Gardener's Daughter," the best example of the 
second, or Flemish school, was " Dora." " The Gardener's 
Daughter" is an exquisite poem. It conveys the exact expression 
that the poet determined to convey, — the modesty and warmth 
of love, the dew on the flowers and the light in the sky, tender- 
ness, and purity, the joyous recognition of the divine in Woman- 
hood. As art, it is faultless: everything is in keeping, subor- 
dinated to the final effect, and the tone, or atmosphere, is steeped 
in beauty. The picturesque talent which wreaked itself in sketches 
in " The Palace of Art " becomes here the genius of English land- 
scape painting, of which Tennyson was henceforth the most 
finished master. There is no word but perfection which applies 
to the landscape and figure painting of this incomparable poem, 
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and if there be in all poetry an immortal shape, it is that of the 
gardener's daughter, holding up the rose-bush which the last 
night's gale had blown across the walk. A companion piece is 
the figure of the Lady Godiva, as she disrobes herself in her 
inmost bower, but it has never seemed to me quite equal to it, if, 
indeed, it be equal to the more carelessly painted figure of Made- 
line in the shadows of the stained window in " The Eve of St. 
Agnes." I am not so certain that " Dora " is a fine example of 
the Flemish school, as I am that " The Gardener's Daughter " is 
a fine example of the Italian school, for I have the feeling that it 
would have been a better picture if it had been painted in a 
higher key of color. "Audley Court" and "Walking to the 
Mail " exhibit the characteristics of both schools, and suggest a 
third, in which, perhaps, they may be harmoniously blended, but 
as neither attains it, the result is somewhat incongruous. If the 
last named poem has a prototype in English verse, it will prob- 
ably be found among Southey's " Eclogues," of which seven out 
of nine are dialogues. We must still go back to Theocritus, 
however, as the idyllic master of Tennyson. The atmosphere of 
"The Talking Oak" is similar to, but richer than, the atmos- 
phere of " The Gardener's Daughter." It is a thoroughly high- 
bred poem, steeped in ancestral refinement, and radiant with his- 
toric associations, — an embodiment of the grace and glory of 
English aristocratic life. "The Day Dream" belongs substan- 
tially to the same school as " The Talking Oak," but the work- 
manship is more careless, and its general effect less exquisite. 
Its loose construction, and its want of proportion, strain the art 
of even dream-poetry. " Ulysses " is a piece of high Greek art, 
perfect alike in its strength and its repose. Conceived in 
dramatic form, it is a representative rather than a dramatic 
poem, a criticism which applies with equal force to " St. Simeon 
Stylites." My feeling in regard to these poems is, that one rep- 
resents a Greek, and the other a primitive Christian element, 
in the persons of Ulysses and St. Simeon Stylites, but does not 
develop the dramatic personality of either. Ulysses is not dra- 
matic in the same sense as the Duke of Browning's "Last 
Duchess" (1842); nor is St. Simeon Stylites dramatic in the 
same sense as the Bishop in Browning's " Tomb at St. Praxed's " 
(1845). Tennyson's representative art is general and superficial. 
Browning's dramatic art is special and profound, betraying 
idiosyncrasies of which the speaker is not aware. Tennyson 
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exhausted the poetic possibilities of the hermit-life of early Chris- 
tianity in " St. Simeon Stylites," and he exhausted the poetic 
possibilities of the convent and knightly life of mediaeval Cathol- 
icism in " St. Agnes " and " Sir Galahad." For just what they 
are, nothing can surpass these poems, which are Tennyson's first 
and last efforts of the kind. The classic inspiration of "Ulysses" 
moved him, at a later period, to write " Tithonus," and, possibly, 
"Lucretius"; the idyllic inspiration of "The Gardener's Daughter" 
moved him to write " The Brook," " Aylmer's Field," " Enoch 
Arden," and "The Sisters"; the Arthurian inspiration of the 
" Morte d' Arthur " moved him to write " The Idyls of the King"; 
but he was moved no more by the grim inspiration which recalled 
the old desert saint, nor by the lovely inspiration which recalled 
the holy nun and the chaste knight. 

I have summoned up, I believe, the chief elements in the first 
collected edition of Tennyson's poetical writings (1842), and have 
thus indicated the character of his genius. If he had died when 
it was published he would have established his claim as a poet, 
remarkable for variety and excellence, remarkable for method 
and manner, and remarkable for the perfection of his art. 
Nearly forty years have passed since then, and he is still remark- 
able, for the same qualities, and for little besides. I do not say 
that the man of seventy is not larger, intellectually, than the man 
of thirty, but I do say that intellectually he is the same man. 
He has ripened, but he has not changed. The difference between 
his first and his last volume, or between the best poem in his first 
and the best poem in his last, between " Mariana " or " Recollec- 
tions of the ' Arabian Nights,' " say, and " The Revenge," and 
" The Defence of Lucknow," is not so great as the difference 
between Keats's "Sleep and Poetry" and his "Hyperion," 
between Byron's " Hours of Idleness " and his " Childe Harold," 
Shelley's "Queen Mab" and his "Cenei," Pope's "Pastorals" 
and his "Moral Epistles," Milton's "L'Allegro" and his "Para- 
dise Lost," or, to compare great things with small, between 
Shakespeare's " Romeo and Juliet " and his " Lear." The power 
to write " The Idyls of the King " was contained in the " Morte 
d' Arthur," and though " Elaine " and " Guinevere " are finer, in 
a certain sense, than the " Morte d'Arthur," more human and 
pathetic, they surprised no one who was familiar with the poetry 
of Tennyson. The Arthurian element which Tennyson was the 
first to introduce into English poetry, soon became an active 
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factor therein. The larger as well as the lesser poets soon added 
it to their possessions, as Matthew Arnold, in his " Tristram and 
Iseult " (circa 1852), William Morris, in his " Defence of Guine- 
vere " (1858), Algernon Charles Swinburne, in his " Tristram and 
Iseult " (1878), and, I dare say, many more with whose poetic 
effusions I am not conversant. It is now the common property 
of all the English poets. "The Idyls of the King" must be 
judged by the idyllic and not the epic standard, for the ten parts 
of which they consist, though selected with consummate skill 
from the prolific Arthurian legend, by no means constitute the 
unity which the true epic demands. Separately, they are exqui- 
site poems ; together, they are averse from fusion. If there is 
any more delightf ul reading in the language, I do not know where 
to look for it ; if there is any better blank verse of the narrative 
order, any subtler poetic art, or any such choice English, I 
have never seen it. If the brightness and the beauty of " The 
Idyls of the King" lack anything, it is shadow, relief, the 
quality of remoteness, strangeness, mystery, terror, or whatever 
it is that is the life of Browning's " Child Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came." 

If, in the fullness of time and the folly of criticism, the origi- 
nal of " The Princess " should be sought for, as the originals of 
some of Shakespeare's plays have been, the Farmer of the future 
will no doubt remember that among his rare books there is a 
copy of an Abyssinian story called " Rasselas," the production of 
one Dr. Johnson, who was known in his time as a judicious critic. 
He will remove it from his crowded shelves, and, sitting in his 
easy-chair, will turn its leaves carefully until his eye lights upon 
the following passage, which he will transcribe into his study of 
Tennyson : " The princess thought that, of all sublunary things, 
knowledge was the best ; she desired first to learn all sciences, 
and then proposed to found a college of learned women, in which 
she would preside." In this, he will write triumphantly, we find 
the prima stamina of " The Princess." Nothing of the sort, the 
idealists will reply ; the resemblance is purely accidental.- " The 
Princess" was not transplanted from Johnson's tedious story, but 
was the natural growth of the poet's own soul, its bright, consum- 
mate flower. It was his solution of the puzzling problem of 
woman. No, the profounder idealists will insist, it is a philo- 
sophic allegory, such as we find in Shakespeare's sonnets and 
Spenser's " Colin Clout," — a dual allegory of material and spirit- 
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ual life, the prince being the body, and the princess the soul, of 
man ! That some such theories as these, particularly the last, 
may hereafter be entertained by the commentators of Tennyson, 
is not at all unlikely ; they will certainly be entertained if our 
present race of Shakespeare commentators can contrive to per- 
petuate their influence. I have no theory in regard to " The 
Princess." I consider it a poetic statement of the difference 
between the sexes, and as faithful a statement as could be made 
in prose. I say this under correction of those who have consid- 
ered the woman question more deeply than I have, and I add (to 
myself) that I do not in the least care for it. At any rate, it does 
not enter into my estimate of " The Princess," which I read as a 
poem simply, and which seems to me one of the most delicious 
poems in the world. I am charmed with it as a story; for, though 
slight, it does not lack incident ; and I am charmed with it as 
a struggle between the intellect and affection of woman. It 
accomplishes the intention of the poet, which I have no doubt 
was a grave one, in the gayest manner imaginable. That this 
manner does not achieve poetry of a high order, as some main- 
tain, I shall believe when I believe that the manner of Shake- 
speare's comedy does not achieve poetry of a high order, but not 
before. The prosperity of a jest like this lies in the ear that 
hears it, the mind that ponders it, the heart that embraces it, not 
in the jest itself. To place the action of the poem in the past 
was to give it an interest that could not have been given to it 
had it been placed in the present — the interest of the remote and 
the romantic, and to revive, in another form, the Arthurian spirit 
which, if it meant anything, meant devotion to woman. A further 
interest was given to what may be called the mediaeval back- 
ground by the modern frame-work in which it was set, and with 
which it was in effective and harmonious contrast. I know not 
what fault to find with " The Princess." It is an incomparable 
poem, perfect in its motive, which develops itself, perfect in its 
parts, which belong to each other, and perfect in its totality, which 
is unity. It is happily conceived and joyously sustained ; it is 
flushed with picturesque description, and quickened with melodi- 
ous movement; and it is enriched, beyond all modern poems, 

with 

" elegies 
And quoted odes, and jewels five-words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time, 
Sparkle forever." 
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"The Princess," which was published in 1847, puzzled Ten- 
nyson's critics, who blundered about it as they had blundered 
about his second collection, fifteen years before, though in a dif- 
ferent way, and in more respectful language. Even Miss Mit- 
ford, whose taste in general was good, did not know what to 
make of it. " ' The Princess ' has fine things," she wrote to Mrs. 
Browning, in September, 1848, "but would certainly not have 
made a reputation. It is a poem of a hundred and fifty pages, 
all in blank verse, — inclosed within a setting of blank verse 
also, — and the very songs introduced are of the same meter. The 
story is very unskiUf ully told, with an entire want of dramatic 
power, and full of the strangest words, brought in after the 
strangest fashion. It begins in mockery, and becomes earnest 
as it goes on ; but there are, as I said before, fine things in it." 

Three years after " The Princess," Tennyson published " In 
Memoriam " (1850), and five years later, " Maud " (1855). In 1859, 
he published the first installment of " The Idyls of the King " 
("Enid," "Vivien," "Elaine," "Guinevere"); in 1864, "Enoch 
Arden"; in 1870, " The Window," and the second installment of 
" The Idyls of the King" ("The Coming of Arthur," " The Holy 
Grail," " Pelleas and Ettarre," " The Passing of Arthur ") ; in 1872, 
the third installment of " The Idyls of the King" (" Gareth and 
Lynette," " The Last Tournament") ; in 1875, "Queen Mary"; in 
1877, " Harold"; and at the close of the past year (1880), " Ballads 
and Other Poems." The length to which this study has extended 
leaves me but little space in which to dwell upon these volumes, 
and happily but little space is needed. I might enumerate again 
the elements which I have pointed out, but I should not be able 
to point out many new ones, for they do not exist. I shall say 
nothing, therefore, of the Arthurian poems, the publication of 
which covered a period of thirty years (1842-1872) ; nor of the 
later idyllic poems, further than that none seems to me quite 
equal to " The Gardener's Daughter" (the effect of "Enoch Ar- 
den" and "Aylmer's Field," for example, being injured by their 
over-elaboration) ; nor of the later lyrical poems, for, fine as two 
or three songs in " The Princess " are, I do not feel that Tenny- 
son is a born lyrist, like Burns, or Proctor. I must notice, how- 
ever, and as briefly as I can, one element of his poetry to which 
I have not yet called attention, and which may be called, I sup- 
pose, the meditative element. We had glimpses of it in the " Ode 
to Memory" (1830), in the lines "To J. S." (1832), and in "The 
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Two Voices " (1842), which may be likened to springs, that rose, 
and disappeared, and rose again, 

"From old well-heads of haunted rills, 
And from the hearts of purple hills," 

increasing in volume and depth until they become a river of 
thought in " In Memoriam." 

I have mentioned Arthur Henry Hallam as one of Tennyson's 
companions and friends at college. He was a charming lad of 
seventeen or eighteen, who from childhood had promised to be a 
remarkable man : his disposition was sweet, his perceptions were 
clear, and his inclination toward learning was so strong that he 
was a fair Latinist in his seventh year. He also read French 
with facility, having acquired it during a tour on the Continent 
with his parents in the summer of 1818. Early in the spring of 
1820, his tenth year, he was placed in a school at Putney, where 
he remained nearly two years; and, after another visit to 
the Continent, he became a pupil of Dr. Hawtrey, assistant 
master of Eton, of which he afterward became provost, who, two 
or three years before, had interested himself in the intellectual 
progress of another Etonian named "Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
Hallam's five years' residence at Eton was devoted to the Latin 
and Greek classics, and to the Elizabethan poets, to whom he was 
strongly attracted. He joined the Debating Society, as was the 
custom with young Etonians, and he assisted in the publication 
of an Eton " Miscellany," as Praed had done before him. He had a 
talent for verse, which developed itself after leaving Eton, during 
a third visit to the Continent, in which he resided for eight 
months in Italy, where, like the young Milton, he learned to write 
Italian sonnets, and to speak the Italian language with a pure 
Sienese pronunciation. Returning at length to England, he 
entered Trinity College in the autumn of 1828, as I have already 
stated, and thus made the acquaintance of Alfred and Charles 
Tennyson, by whom his poetic ambition was stimulated, and with 
whom he lived in close personal communion. He wrote a few 
English sonnets, which were not worse than Charles Tennyson's ; 
he competed with Alfred Tennyson for the prize poem on " Tim- 
buctoo," and lost it, as we have seen, but he gained a prize for an 
English essay on the philosophical writings of Cicero, and, in 
1831, the first college prize for an English declamation. He took 
his degree in January, 1832, and returned to London, where he 
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began to study the law, at the desire of his father. Already 
familiar with the "Institutes" of Justinian, and with Heineccius, 
he now went through Blaekstone and other English authorities, 
and entered the office of an eminent conveyancer in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. He did not wholly abandon literature, however, for he 
wrote at this time a dramatic sketch, in which Raffaele and 
Fiammetta figure, and translated most of the sonnets in Dante's 
" Vita Nuova." Never in robust health, he had a severe attack of 
intermitting fever in the spring of 1833, to recover from the 
effect of which he made a summer visit to Germany with his 
father. A wet day between Pesth and Vienna brought back the 
fever, and with it a sudden rush of blood to the head, which put 
an instantaneous end to his life. He died on September 15, 1833, 
and in the following winter his remains were brought to England, 
and interred in the chancel of Clevedon Church, in Somerset- 
shire. Such was Arthur Henry Hallam, the friend of Alfred 
Tennyson, to whom he was so6n to be bound by a closer tie than 
that of friendship, for at the time of his death he was engaged in 
marriage with one of his sisters. His life was bright and brief, 
but brief as it was it will be long remembered, for it is embalmed 
in " In Memoriam." 

" In Memoriam " differs from every personal poem of which I 
have any knowledge. It does not start with the advantage pos- 
sessed by the " Vita Nuova" of Dante, and the sonnets and can- 
zons of Petrarch. It was not inspired by a love like that of 
Dante for Beatrice Portinari, or that of Petrarch for Laura de 
Sade. It does not celebrate the love of woman, but the friend- 
ship of man — the friendship of Alfred Tennyson for Arthur 
Henry Hallam. It has no prototype, unless it be the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, which are quite as likely to have been exercises of 
poetic fancy as records of personal feeling. Conjecture has long 
been busy with the enigmatical "Mr. W. H.," their alleged "onlie 
begetter." He was William Herbert ; he was Henry Wriothesley ; 
he was Queen Elizabeth ! There is no end of hypotheses concern- 
ing this " Mr. W. H.," and I have mine, which is identical with 
Byron's hypothesis in regard to Junius : 

'"Tis, that what Junius we are wont to call 
Was really, truly, nobody at all." 

Dismissing 'Shakespeare — who may, however, have celebrated an 
actual man — as we have dismissed Petrarch and Dante, who cer- 
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tainly celebrated actual women, we come to Milton, where we find 
ourselves on solid ground. We know, from Milton's biographers, 
that " Lycidas " was written in commemoration of Edward King, 
a fellow-student at Cambridge, who was drowned while crossing 
the Irish Channel in the summer of 1637 ; and we welcome the 
knowledge, since it imparts a reality to the poem which it would 
not otherwise have possessed. We try, at any rate, to persuade 
ourselves that this reality exists, and if we fail to do so, it is 
because we do not make sufficient allowance for the writer, whose 
genius was scholastic, as well as poetic, and for the poetic manner 
of his period, which was nothing if not scholastic. " Lycidas " 
is an exquisite poem, but it was not the prototype of " In Memo- 
riam." If we demand more reality than we can readily detect in 
it, — if we demand more nature, more truth, — we find it in one of 
Milton's contemporaries, whose reputation was as much greater 
than his as his genius was less, and who, like himself, was a Cam- 
bridge man, — Cowley, who, in deploring the untimely death of his 
friend William Harvey, also a Cambridge man, struck out three 
or four immortal stanzas. I can recall no seventeenth-century 
poet, after Milton and Cowley, whose elegiac work was other than 
commonplace, unless it be Dryden, whose lines " To the Memory 
of Mr. Oldham " have a genuine ring ; and no good elegiac work 
written in the following century, unless it be found in Tickell's 
poem on the death of Addison. Here is a passage from it which 
anticipated the feeling of " In Memoriam " : 

"If e'er from me thy loved memorial part, 
May shame afflict this alienated heart; 
Of thee forgetful if I form a song, 
My lyre be broken, and untuned my tongue, 
My griefs be doubled, from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment, unehastised by thee." 

One hundred years later, a greater poet than Addison was 
hymned by a greater poet than Tickell. A young Englishman, 
who died in his twenty-sixth year, was bewept by another young 
Englishman, who died in the following year, in his thirtieth year, 
and who wrote nothing finer than the poem in which he embalmed 
the memory of his fellow-singer — "Adonais." Twelve years 
later, there died another young Englishman, in his twenty-third 
year, and was bewept by another young Englishman, who was 
two years his senior, and who has written nothing finer than the 
poem in which he has embalmed the memory of his friend — " In 
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Memoriam." " Adonais " had its prototype in Bion's " Epitaph 
of Adonis," and " Lycidas " had, if not exactly its .prototype, its 
forerunner, in "The Mourning Muse of Thestylis," which is now 
thought to be the work of Lodowick Brysket, and not of Edmund 
Spenser. Like all that Milton wrote, it is tesselated with phrases 
from other poets. " In Memoriam " had no prototype, and has no 
equal among the personal poems of the world. One of its merits 
is the recovery of a measure which was obsolete until it was put 
forward tentatively in Tennyson's second collection of verse— a 
measure at once noble and graceful, plastic beyond any other 
quatrain in the language, and capable of infinite inflections, wind- 
ing out from and returning in upon itself, like a strain of exqui- 
site music. Another of its merits is the halo which it casts over 
suffering, the deep and tender feeling with which it tempers grief, 
the assured belief in something higher than death, 

" The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow." 

I am not philosopher enough to say what system it teaches, if it 
teaches any ; nor theologian enough to say what ethics it teaches, 
if it teaches any. It is, to me, simply a philosophical statement 
of grief, — a religious statement of hope and consolation. If 
there be a more devout poem in any language, I have yet to hear 
of it. 

I wish that Tennyson had not written " Maud," or, if he must 
write it, I wish that he had not published it. It is, in a certain 
sense, such a study as he undertook in " The Lover's Tale," — a 
study of overmastering passion, which in this instance is steeped 
through and through with bitterness and morbidness. " Locks- 
ley Hall" showed us what he could do in this direction, and 
surely " Locksley Hall " was enough. That he was eighteen years 
over "Maud" proves tenacity of purpose, but not wisdom of 
intention : if he had been eighteen hundred years over it he 
could never have made it a good poem. I wish it could be 
blotted out of his writings, — wish it so heartily that I would even 
give up the garden song, which is the only noble thing in it. We 
do not want a nineteenth-century Hamlet, and if we did it is not 
to Tennyson that we should look as his creator. I also wish, — 
for while I am about it I may as well free my mind as not, — I also 
wish that Tennyson had not written " Queen Mary" and " Har- 
old." They do not detract from his reputation, except with the 
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unthinking, for good work at one time is not destroyed by bad 
work at another time, but they add nothing to it. We read them 
as we read Byron's tragedies, and are impressed by their poetic, 
but not by their dramatic, quality : all that can be done by sheer 
force of intellect has been done and the result is disappointment. 
Tennyson lacks the dramatic faculty, but he possesses a faculty 
which is sometimes mistaken for it— the representative faculty. 
It is present in " Ulysses " and " St. Simeon Stylites." It is also 
present, in a provincial form, in " The Northern Parmer " and 
" The Northern Cobbler," which may be clever character studies, 
but which certainly are not dramatic poems. The Tennyson who 
wrote them is not the Tennyson who wrote " CEnone," " The Lotus 
Eaters," " The Day Dream," and " The Talking Oak," but a very 
different man, who is far less sure of his genius, and much more 
ambitious. He has lost his perception of the beautiful, which he 
worshiped in youth beyond all the poets of his time, and has 
consoled himself in age by determined devotion to the character- 
istic. It is to this grim spirit, this Moloch, that we owe his 
"Northern Cobblers" and his "Rizpahs," which are poetic in 
form but without the poetic spirit ; are of the Flemish school, and 
not good art of that school, coarse, repulsive, hateful. 

Such are the conclusions which I have reached in this imper- 
fect study of Tennyson, and if the reader will be good enough to 
gather up the scattered hints that I have dropped therein, and 
allow these hints to impress him as they have impressed me, he 
can decide for himself Tennyson's place among the English poets. 
What his qualities are, I have tried to indicate : what posterity 
will think of them, and of him, our children's children will 
decide. 

R. H. Stoddard. 



